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SECURITY AND “DISARMAMENT” 


ECURITY, at once the object and the 
obstacle of all disarmament schemes, 
again occupies the center of the European 
stage. On the one hand, the meeting of 
the League Arbitration and Security Com- 
mission at Geneva illustrates the efforts 
being made to realize the object. On the 
other hand, the excitement created by the 
Little Entente’s request, that the League 
Council investigate the Hungarian arms 
smuggling episode*, shows how little act- 
ual feeling of security there is in Europe 
at the present time. 


The Arbitration & Security Commission 


The Security Commission was consti- 
tuted by the League Preparatory Commis- 
sion on Disarmament in accordance with 
a resolution of the Eighth Assembly 
(1927). It held its first session on De- 
cember 1 and 2, 1927, with all the mem- 
bers of the Preparatory Commission rep- 
resented, with the exception of the United 
States. Soviet Russia was represented 
only by an observer. 

At its December meeting, the Commis- 
sion appointed three rapporteurs to study 
the questions on its agenda. These are: 
Arbitration agreements, security agree- 
ments, and articles of the Covenant. Dr. 
Benes of Czechoslovakia, chairman of the 
Commissiun, coordinated the work of the 
rapporteurs. 

The three rapporteurs met with Dr. 
Benes in Prague from January 26 to Feb- 
ruary 1 and besides discussing their work 
considered several memoranda on security 
submitted by Britain, Germany, Belgium, 
Norway and Sweden. Of these, the first 
two were the most significant: 


*See News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 13, February 3, 1928; 
Vol. VII, No. 14, February 10, 1928. 


1. The British memorandum recommends 
the extension of the Locarno system to other 
parts of the world but emphasizes the fact 
that though a state may be willing to accept 
certain obligations towards one state,—namely 
to assure guarantees—it may be unwilling to 
accept them towards another. Therefore the 
memorandum adds, “more progress is likely to 
be achieved through bilateral agreements than 
through general treaties open to signature by 
any state which so wishes.” The British mem- 
orandum recommends further the submission 
of as many justiciable disputes as possible to 
the World Court and the “conclusion of agree- 
ments for setting up conciliation commissions,” 
but reiterates Britain’s decision not to sign 
the optional clause of the World Court statute, 
providing for compulsory arbitration of all 
disputes. Furthermore, the memorandum de- 
clares against a rigid definition of the ag- 
gressor, but mildly supports projects for finan- 
cial assistance to a state wrongfully attacked. 

2. The German memorandum is particularly 
important since it represents the views of the 
entire Cabinet of the Reich including the 
Nationalists. 

“War cannot be prevented by preparing to 
wage war against war, but only by eliminat- 
ing the causes of war” is the gist of the memo- 
randum. It suggests that the present machin- 
ery of the League might be amplified in order 
to create better protection against the out- 
break of war. 

“It will be the task of the committee to find 
for every possible cause of conflict the means 
of procedure suitable for bringing about an 
easy and peaceful solution. 

“Under present conditions it is impossible 
to solve a conflict of exclusively political char- 
acter by obligatory definitive arbitration, but 
it will be possible to reach a somewhat similar 
solution by adopting other measures which 
with due consideration for the legitimate needs 
of nations and their development will practic- 
ally assure elimination of the causes of con- 
flict.” 

The memorandum then declares that to 
reach the above-mentioned result the League 
of Nations, or in its stead some other tribunal 
clothed with sufficient authority, would play an 
especially important role. 


In contradistinction to the British thesis 
that the status quo affords ample security, 
and the German view that peaceful solu- 
tions for all disputes of whatever nature 
must be found in order to give full security 
against war, we have the well-known 
French thesis which is supported by most 
of the new small states of Europe. This 
may be summarized as a system of mutual 
guarantees and international sanctions 
against an aggressor state, such as that 
envisaged in the defunct Geneva Protocol. 


Faced with these divergent views, at 
its Prague meeting, the Arbitration and 
Security Commission drew up a report 
which declared that no general security 
pact was at present possible but suggest- 
ing regional compacts along the lines of 
the Rhineland agreement of Locarno, 
either guaranteed or unguaranteed by 
other powers. The report further stressed 
the desirability of special arbitration 
treaties. The importance of the League 
Covenant is strongly emphasized and the 
report declares that, in the majority of 
cases, articles of the Covenant are capable 
of being applied in such a way as to pre- 
vent war. Preventive measures rather 
than the application of sanctions to keep 
the peace is the theme of the report. 

The Arbitration and Security Commis- 
sion itself has bee~ meeting in Geneva 
since February 10 and shows few signs 
of reaching an agreement on a general 
security pact. The same differences of 
opinion which have been apparent in the 
Preparatory Commission are present in 
the new Commission. The most that has 
been agreed upon is a decision, February 
25, that nations requiring greater guaran- 
tees of security should seek them in the 
form of separate or collective agreements. 
It seems superfluous to add that this has 
been the policy of France and the new 
states of Europe since 1919. 


Investigation of the St. Gotthard Arms’ 
Smuggling Incident 

While the League commissions have 
been struggling with the relatively aca- 
demic problem of security, the Secretary- 
General on February 1 received a request 
from the three states of the Little Entente 
that the Council investigate the recent 
arms’ smuggling affair on the Austro- 
Hungarian border. The question has been 
placed on the agenda of the next Council 
meeting, March 5. 

On February 23, Budapest announced 
that the machine guns had been destroyed 
and the parts would be sold the next day. 
This action was followed by a peremptory 
telegram from the President of the Coun- 
cil calling on Hungary to delay the sale. 
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It appears that this action of the Council 
President was taken after consultation 
with the Quai d’Orsay and Downing 
Street. Count Bethlen in his reply denied 
the right of investigation and, while say- 
ing that he could not stop the sale, agreed 
because of his “high regard for the Presi- 
dent of the Council” to request the pur- 
chasers to allow the scrap iron into which 
the guns had been converted, to remain 
on the spot until the League could come 
and look it over. 

Bethlen’s sarcastic reply is regarded as 
a direct slap at the League. The right of 
investigation is given to the League by 
Article 143 of the Treaty of Trianon: 

So long as the present treaty remains in 
force, Hungary undertakes to submit to any 
investigation which the Council of the League 
of Nations, acting if need be by a majority 
vote, may consider necessary. 

Corresponding articles are contained in 
all the peace treaties. Therefore Hun- 
gary’s denial of the right of investigation 
brings up the whole question of the en- 
forcement of the treaties of peace. It is 
particularly important in view of the fact 
that since the Inter-Allied Military Con- 
trol Commissions were withdrawn from 
Germany and from Hungary, the direct 
control over the disarmament of these 
former enemy states has been delegated 
to the League. 

Italy, which appears to be directly con- 
cerned in the affair because the arms were 
shipped from Verona, has stated unoffi- 
cially through the Fascist press that it 
will oppose a League investigation. The 
matter is further complicated by seem- 
ingly strained relations between Austria 
and Italy over the perennial question of 
the treatment by Italy of the Germans 
in the Italian province of South Tyrol. 

Seeking evidently to turn the Central 
European turmoil to some advantage, it 
is reported that Dr. Benes has in prepa- 
ration a scheme for a Middle European 
Locarno comprising the Little Entente 
states plus Austria and Hungary. Whether 
this plan would be feasible under existing 
conditions seems highly dubious. 

It is rumored that four members of the 
Council, Germany, Italy, Canada and 
Chile, will vote against investigation, 
leaving a majority in favor of it. If the 
League is to maintain its prestige it must 
evolve some solution for the affair. More- 
over it raises the whole question whether 
it is possible to enforce indefinitely the 
disarmament clauses of the peace treaties 
unless accompanied by a general reduc- 
tion of armaments on the part of the 
“Allied” powers. 
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